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NOMINATION BALLOTS 


_ Members of the Association will find accompanying the present issue of the NEWS- 
a ballot for the nomination of officers. Complete instructions relative to the 
tion are to be found on the ballot itself. According to the time schedule provided 
ihe Constitution of the Association, nominations close April fourth. 


’ Accompanying the nomination ballot is an up-to-date list of the members of the 
sociation, corrected to January first of the current year. The January issue of THE 
CAN PSYCHOLOGIST contained the list of 1,417 newly elected members of the APA. Fif- 


Phe ACPA conceives it as part of its function to encourage qualified Catholic 
Beaplogiate to join the APA. It was to supply a further incentive for APA membership 
the differential between constituent and associate membership was established in 

© own Association. In view of this aim, the following table of the relative proportion 
constituent members in the ACPA is of interest: 

o. 

4 7 eas Members Per cent 
Date Constituent Associate Total Constituent 
January 1949 1h 87 231 62 

| enuary 1950 173 85 258 67 
Beeannary 1951 225 45 270 83 
premeary 1952 258 3 5h 312 83 


‘ SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE NEWSLETTER 


An attempt was made during the Fall of last year to increase the number of sub- 

ers to the NEWSLETTER, over and above our own members. It was felt that the book 

w feature would be appreciated by certain groups of people. Accordingly, enough 
re copies of the November issue, which contained an index of the 31 books reviewed 
first volume, were printed to send as sample copies to prospective subscribers. 
propriate letters were prepared and sent with a copy of the November issue to the fol- 
ring three groups of persons: (1) Librarians in Catholic colleges and seminaries; (2) 
ssan Directors of Catholic Charities; (3) Catholic psychologists who are not members 
© Association (some of them because they do not, at the present moment, possess the 
ship requirements), but who might still be interested in its NEWSLETTER. Subscrip- 
5 have been obtained from about fifteen per cent of the persons thus contacted, bring- 
@ mailing list for the NEWSLETTER, as distinct from the members of the Association, 
ewhat more than 250. 

> ‘A limitea number of complete sets of the back issues of the NEWSLETTER were avail- 
5 , but these were quickly purchased, mostly by libraries. At the presant time the 
— ‘surplus copies only of the first four issues. If any of our members or sub- 
are missing one of these issues, the missing number may be secured by writing to 
he NEWSLETTER is sent third class mail which is not forwarded. Hence keep 


ormed of any change of address. 


S 
. 


WANTED: Catholic Ph.D. in Psychology. Salary and rank dependent on qualifications. 
Write to: Rev. Virgil Roach, S.J., Dean, College of Liberal Arts, Marquette elversoiee 
Milwaukee 3, Keb Ty EES : 


; eae BRIEFS 


q 
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GENERAL NEWS OF THE. ASSOCIATION: | A perusal of the 1951 PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS ; wi 
reveals that 29 ACPA members (two of them associate members) have contributed 37 entries. 
Of these entries, four are books or monographs, six are abstracts, two are theses, and 
the remaining 25 are articles. Six of our members serve as Abstractors for this publice: 
tion....Mr. RobertF. Moran, who has this year accepted a post at the Counseling Center, — 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, will serve as the third member of the Committee on 
Program. In this capacity Mr. Moran will function as the Association's liason officer ir 
the matter of arrangements for the 1953 meeting which will be held, jointly with the APA 
convention, at Michigan State College. 


EXPANDING PSYCHOLOGY DEPARTMENTS: Rev. Wilfrid J. Nash, dean of Gannon College, Erie 
Pennsylvania, announced the inauguration of a department of psychology in the college, mé 
ing it possible for the first time for a student to make psychology his undergraduate ma; 
Mr. John J. Fleming has been named head of the new department.... The first experimental 
psychology laboratory to be set up in a Catholic Women's college in the Far West was in- 
augurated this year by Sister Marian Dolores, S.H.N. at Marylhurst College, Marylhurst, 
Oregon. Sister reports that she has acquired some valuable equipment, and that the stu- 
dents are taking to it enthusiastically....A course on Alcoholism, perhaps the first to 
be offered as part of the regular undergraduate curriculum, has been successfully given 
for the past three years at Seattle University. Thirteen guest lecturers, including psy- 
chiatrists, social workers, psychologists, and others engaged in work with alcoholics, 
give most of the lectures. Rev. James E. Royce, 5.J., assistant professor of psychology 
at Seattle University, coordinates the lectures and leads the discussions. Response has 
been excellent....Mr. Bernard L. Bonniwell, assistant professor of psychology at St. Jose 
college, Philadelphia, reports an enlarged psychology curriculum which includes courses 
the Sophomores as well as the Juniors and Seniors. 


ACTIVITIES OF OUR MEMBERS: Dr. Joseph F. Kubis, ACPA President, lectured at the New 
York Academy of Sciences on February 7th on the topic: Lie Detection -- Its Use and Abuse 
Dr. Kubis is scheduled to give another lecture on March 10th, this time at the New York 
Academy of Medicine to the Society of Medical Jurisprudence on the topic: The Lie Detecto 
its Medical and Legal Aspects....Dr. William C. Cottle, assistant director of the Guidanc 
Bureau of the University of Kansas, has been appointed a consultant to the Human Resource 
Laboratory of the U.S. Employment Service, Bureau of Employment Security. Dr. Cottle wil 
present a paper on "Personal Characteristics of Counselors" at the Los Angeles meeting of 
the Personnel and Guidance Association....Mr. John V. Quaranta, instructor of psychology 
at Manhattan College and research psychologist at the New York Zoological Park, has been 
elected to membership in the New York Academy of Sciences....Mr. Le Roy A. Wauck, clinica 
psychologist at the Marquette University Guidance and Placement Center, has been acting 
treasurer of the Wisconsin Psychological Association since the Fall meeting of that organ 


ation....Rev. Richard T. Zegers, S.J., assist 


ACPA NEWSLETTER professor of psychology at Fordham University 

been elected secretary-treasurer of the Unive: 

Bimonthly publication of the American Sigma Xi Club....Mr. Cletus A. Cole has been : 
Catholic Psychological Association. ted Office Manager and Psychometrist in the U 
Editor: Rev. Williem C. Bier, S.J. sity Counseling Center, The Catholic Universi 
Fordham University America....Mr. Caesar Weston, clinical psycho. 

New York 58, New York is leaving Pontiac State Hospital, Pontiac, Mi 


Book Review Editor: 
Dr. Virginia M. Staudt 
Notre Dame College 
Staten Island 1, N.Y. 


to devote himself to private practice in Pont: 


fi | BOOK REVIEW SECTION 


411, John J. A HISTORY OF THE CURE OF SOULS. New York: Harper & Bros., 1951. Pp. 
xii + 371. $5.00. 


The 'cure of ‘souls', as here understood, means the "sustaining and curative treatment 
hose matters which reach beyond the requirements of animal life." The author implies 
soul' the essence of personality. In the first part of the book, Prof. McNeill under- 
is the prodigious and novel task of tracing this cure of souls, at least in certain 

is of the world and in a variety of philosophies and religions of the East and West. 

e is a sympathetic treatment of the cure of souls in Israel. Chief emphasis, however, 
m the New Testament and the early church, followed by the Patristic period and Middle 
+ Inthe era of divided Christianity, the principal attention is devoted to Protes- 
cure of souls, though there is a section on Catholic direction and the ministry of 
mce. Finally, the care of souls in the Orthodox Eastern Churches receives some atten- 


-e 


Having presented this impressive record of the care of the spirity, Prof. McNeill is 
favored position to argue his thesis: that there is no necessary conflict between 
hiatry and religion. It is true, of course, that the priest or minister can, and 
id, profit by the findings of modern psychology and psychiatry, especially in regard 
he unconscious. But, conversely, any modern psychiatrist who would ignore religion, 
elittle or deny the fact of sin and guilt, and concentrate merely on guilt-feelings, 
@ not be dealing with man as he is. In fact, any attempt to stifle or trifle with 
cience could do much harm. Man is a child of God, who is all too prone to become 
anged from (pd his Father with resulting detriment to peace and happiness. There is 
of a strong cooperation between the psychiatrist and the care-takers of souls. 


So much for the history proper of the cure of souls. There is, however, another as- 
of the book, which hardly merits equal praise. McNeill manifests little sympathy 
Obligatory confession or direction and deprecates authority in the confessor or di- 
Or. Repeatedly we are told that there was no private penance in the early Church. 
Dlic penance there was and it was not sacramental. The sacrament was excogitated in 
twelfth century. As there was no private penance, there was no private, or auricular, 
2ssion in the early Church, though the impetus for it may have come from the Celtic 
tential discipline. Such I believe is the position of McNeill; it is not original. 


“McNeill perpetuates a confusion about public pemance. Public penance meant public 
bBfaction for sins and it was followed by absolution or reconciliation with the Church. 
— a Catholic theologian, maintains that there was only public penance in the early 
3 but he has shown that it was sacramental. Unfortunately, McNeill, who quotes him 

it is convenient, does not mention this. Nor dogs McNeill know all recent Catholic 
rature on penance. Thus he makes no mention of Father Paul Palmer's studies on Jean 

a and Private Penance (THEOLOGICAL STUDIES, Vol. ‘VI.; 317-357; VII., 281-308), where 
eee. for ny aly penance is succinctly stated. 


But public penance in the early Church was aot associated with public confession of 

, 0. D. Watkins (A HISTORY OF PENANCE, Vol. I., 422), the Anglican authority, states 
‘it is difficult to secure evidence that the formal discipline of penance in the early 
zh ever at any time or place involved obligatory public confession of sin. And in 459 
» Pope St. Leo the Great censured a local abuse of demanding the public reading of a 

us of sins as contrary to the "apostolic rule." The various positions of McNeill, 

tfore, on the non-existence of private penance and private confession and of the late 
duction, by ecchegiastical authority, of the sacrament of penance are, to say the least, 


tustained. - 


Neill is evidently still impressed by the arguments that would demand a liberal time- 


gap between the death of Christ and the apostles and the writing of the Gospels and 
other New Testament Books. If Catholic authority is too taboo for him, W. F. Albright’ 


ARCHEOLOGY OF PALESTINE (Chapter XI) might help to show the reasonableness of the Catho 
Church's position in this matter. And it certainly should help to resolve the ambivalen¢ 


of. his acceptance of the reliability of the Gospel story. 


It seems a pity to me that McNeill insisted on catechizing us on the Protestant 
position in regard to the sacrament of penance. Since he did so, the challenge had to 


be accepted.. 


Woodstock College ; Hugh J. Bihler, S.J. 
Woodstock, Maryland ' 


McKenney, Rev. Charles R., S.J. MORAL PROBLEMS IN SOCIAL WORK. Milwaukee: Bruce, 195 
Pp. XV + 131. $2.50. Z ' 


In the course of a single day's work, the social case worker is likely to be confre 
with a variety of moral problems. Should a child living in a foster home be returned td 
his own parents even though the home constitutes a moral danger? May a client be en- 
couraged to give expression to his suppressed feelings of hostility? May confidential 
information be divulged in order to prevent harm to a third party? Many similar prob- 
lems which occur again and again with little change in the circumstances can be readily 
solved by the well informed worker. 


This timely book has been prepared to serve as a reference. The fundamental moral’ 
principles are succinctly stated and applications made to many of the routine problems 
encountered by the social worker. Except where mention is made to the contrary, the 
practical directives are derived from philosophical sources rather than the positive 
law of the Church. aAg 


Some of the topics treated are: morality, natural and positive law, the principle 
of the double effect, cooperation in an immoral act, problems of social group workers, 
abortion, chastity, marriage, birth control, religious contacts, and supervision. 


The book is clearly and simply written with many illustrative examples. While the 
treatment is adequate for anyone acquainted with Catholic principles, the reader may 
wish that several chapters had been expanded. It is well indexed and convenient to use 
as a reference. A bibliography and list of supplementary readings are included. 


While this volume was written expressely for social case workers. Catholic scholar 
in any field will find it useful. Psychologists will be especially interested in the 
chapters on Problems Arising from the Interview, Nonjudgmental Attitudes, and Conscience 


Mary Manning Walsh Home Francis T. Severin, S.d. 
New York, New York 


Harmon, Francis L., PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY. (Rev. ed). Milwaukee: Bruce, 1951. 
“.» Pp. xi. + 656... $4.25. 


This book was written as a textbook of general psychology based upon the principles 
of scholastic psychology. The author, however, has been constantly aware that while the 
fields of psychology and philosophy overlap, they are not identical. He has succeeded 
admirably in keeping the two fields distinct, so that philosophy is discussed only when 
essential to the interpretation and understanding of specific problems in psychology. 


The major part of the book deals with current problems and research in psychology. 
The author states his purpose in revising is to "bring the book up to date.". In general 
he has fulfilled his aim. The present edition includes the essential material of the or: 


a3 
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ume. There is however considerable new material and, at times, a shift in emphasis in 

ping with the changing trend of psychological thought. One of the most important of 

se changes is seen in the increased emphasis on perception, and the reduction of the 

yortance of the discussion of the physiological bases of sensation. There is also 

siderable reorganization of the material dealing with evaluation of individual dif- 

rences in intelligence, special aptitude, and personality. Another change is found in 

» omission of the chapter "Work, Fatigue, and Rest," of the original edition. The most 
ificant subject matter of this chapter is retained but incorporated into other chapters. 


The book is dividea into an Introduction and four parts. Part I, "Individual Dif- 
neces," deals with the general problems of human variability, psychological testing, 

, some of the causes of differences among people. In Part II, "Basic Cognitive Pro- | 
ses," are considered the general physiological basis of behavior, perception and sen- 
sion, imagination, thought processes, and some of the general problems of learning. 

*t III, "The Dynamics of Behavior," discusses the problems of motivation, emotion and 

‘ling, and volition. In the last section "The Individual as a Whole," personality 

| nature of man are examined. 


The author attempts to be objective in his discussion of psychological theory. 
ire are times nevertheless when he deems it necessary to favor one theory or another 
in keeping with the underlying philosophy of the book. 


Among the most valuable chapters to the Catholic instructor are the sections on 
uught processes and volition. These chapters include surveys of the experimental 
*k on these problems as well as discussion of theory. Some of the material could 


| 


, Otherwise be readily made available to the average undergraduate. 


_ The book is adequate as a basic test for an introductory course, although most 
tructors will probably wish to supplement with a more detailed treatment of some of 

| research. The author suggests that a brief course might omit the chapters on sensory 
erience and possibly part of the section on individual differences without seriously 
turbing the unity of the course. 


Joseph's College for Women Frances M. Douglass 
Oklyn, New York 

i / 
ecker, E. A., Ebaugh, F. G., and Ewalt, J. R.. PRACTICAL CLINICAL PSYCHIATRY. (7th Ed.) 
_ Philadelphia: Blakiston, 1951. Pp. 506. $7.00. 


_ The frequency of mental troubles, especially of the psychoneurotic kind--their number 
estimated at no less than 5,000,000 in the United States--renders it imperative that there 
more trained psychiatrists and that every physician be acquainted with psychiatry. There- 
e, Doctor Strecker points out, the new edition is addressed not only to specialists, 

to practitioners and students of medicine as well. Although there is no definite state- 
t, it seems that the authors consider psychiatric work as pertaining to the field of 
ictly medical activity. If this is their view, it is highly welcome. Particularly the 
ts of “psychosomatics", the close interrelation of physical and mental disturbances, 
es necessary that mental treatment, too,be at least supervised by physicians and not 
t to medical laypersons. One also welcomes the emphasis on the need of a larger number 
trained psychiatrists. We may add that this ought to be a matter of serious concern 
Cathdlics, since in mental cases moral and religious problems are often involved. It 
known that there are far too few Catholic psychiatrists and that many pertinent questions 


it. competent study. 


This book, then, is written primarily for the physician or the student of medicine. 
an excellent introduction into its subject matter, and even more since it contains 

valuable practical advice. It might be read with profit by the layman, if only to 
nt him with the complexity of the subject and the realization that he is not compe- 


to form any judgment thereupon. 


2 Boe 


The attitude of the authors is critical and objective. They do not side unreserved 
with the more extreme schools or assume as proven theories which are still controversial. 
This is particularly evident in their discussion of the causes of schizophrenia, and alsc 
in the chapter on "'Support' Psychotherapy" in which the necessity of "psychoanalysis" fo 
certain cases is, indeed, recognized but less lengthy and less Angee ways of dealin 
with psychoneurotics are recommended. 


The general tenor of the work is, perhaps, best expressed in the words concluding th 
chapter on Psychosomatic Medicine: "If the loaf of medical practice is to be thoroughly 
leavened, the student must be given from the very first week in medical school the oppo 
ity of studying all of man, and not only a hypothetical physical half." 


* 
} 
j 
f 


This book is to be warmly recommended to all men in the medical profession and may 
be helpful also to those who, though not physicians, have to deal with problems of mental 
onstage the 


Georgetown Uaivecaiey Rudolf Allers 
Washington, D. C. 


Houselander, Caryll. GUILT. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1951. Pp. xiii + 279. $375. 


This book concerns the cure of the "“ego-neurosis," which is defined as a spiritual 
disease consisting in a "thrusting forward of the self" and "grounded in self-love." 


In Part I the author first discusses distortions of the sense of guilt in criminals, 
habitual sinners, and scrupulous pietists. Guilt feelings are based on a real guilt, 
which is the guilt of original sin and the individual persors share in the guilt of the 
sins of all other members of the race. The stirrings of concupiscence also cause a sense 
of guilt. This feeling easily becomes displaced to other things. Certain religions, lik 
Victorian Puritanism, are religions of escape from guilt. There are many psychological 
mechanisms of escape from guilt feelings and from the self-knowledge, suffering, and ac- 
ceptance of responsibility necessary to resolve these feelings. However, despite the ten 
to flight, man has an inborn urge to seek relief in union with God. The most valuable c 
tive for unresolved guilt feelings is the sacrament of penance. Its primary effect is the 
objective removal of guilt and reunion with beak its secondary effect is that it deman¢ 
self-knowledge and facing up to the reality of one's guilt. 


Part II Sesion with a systematic presentation of the basic principles of the Christii 
life of grace. The living of this life fulfills the human needs, leads to an integrated 
personality, and offers a remedy for ego-neurosis. The basic resolution of guilt was the 
redemptive life and deathd@ Christ, in whom we regain supernatural life, our capacity to 
love and suffer, the fulfillment of our desire for happiness. The real repression is not 
the burying of sex impulses, but the refusal to recognize the Christ-life in us and accep 
its demands. Our human destiny is to suffer and atone for our own guilt and that of othe 
Suffering, the consequence of guilt, is inescapable. Unwillingness to suffer and to sur 
render self is the cause of frustration and feelings of self-humiliation. Willingness’ to 
suffer is essential to fulfillment and true satisfaction. The saint accepts suffering, 
the ego-neurotic does not. Acceptance of suffering is the source of the saint's integrate 
balanced personality; the cure of the ego-neurotic is to strive for sanctity through ac- 
ceptance of suffering. The essential for sanctity is the capacity to love others without 
thought of self. 


Man (Part III)-must center his ateettl eae not in self, but in God. He finds his res 
self in becoming like God through surrender to the will of God. The secret of inte s 
is the harmonious flowering of three elements in man: the child, the man, the soul. The 
child flowers in man through the steadying influence of normal childhood experiences and — 
the development of trust in God as his Father. The flowering of manhood depends on a prc 
relation to his natural father, whom he gradually learns to recognize as an imperfect 


of God, the perfect Father who cannot fail him. Finally, man finds his joy in all the « 
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life through his love of God and union with Hin. ; 

his book is a serious attempt to show in detail how the principles of Catholic 
md the means of grace can be applied to personality integration and readjustment. 

ry good practical suggestions are found here and there throughout the text. Es- 
ly worth reading are the sections on the displacement of guilt feelings (pp. 1-11), 
ion (54-68), the need of facing the lower side of our nature (81), the relation 
m sex and love (92-94), the description of the ego-neurotic (116f), the difference 
the neurotic and the saint (136-139), and the effects of self-love (145f). A 

rt of the author's psychology is admittedly Jungian, even to the point of accep- 

racial unconscious (173f, 179). Many of her ideas and illustrations are plausible 

» but exaggerated and over-generalized. The language is so consistently loaded with 
and paradox that one has to read the book very carefully. The idea that one is re- 
le for the sins of all members of the human race (96) is hardly defensible theologically. 


sity of Detroit Charles A. Weisgerber, 
t 21, Mighigen S.J. 


‘Werner CHANGING CONCEPTS OF THE BIBLE: A PSYCHOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF ITS WORDS, 
YMBOLS AND BELIEFS. New York: Hermitage House, 1951. Pp. xxiv + 463. $5.00. 


he title and subtitle inform us that this is a psychological analysis of the words, 
5, and beliefs of the Bible, and that the concepts of the Bible are in a state of 
In the Preface we learn further that the author, a psychologist, is presenting for 
last up to the minute translation and explanation of Creation as it is found in 
rst Chapter of Genesis. Doctor Wolff indicating the method he uses in this very 

Dus task, says: "The psychological implications of my approach consist in the in- 
tion of a new method; namely, a cultural enalysis as compared with an individual 

is" (Preface p. x). Actually, the author's cultural analysis is in no way psycho- 
L, unless we wish to extend that term to a point where it lacks all meaning, Rather 
3 a study of the Bible which seems not unlike those others that start out with natural- 
and rationalistic assumptions and then go on to quote from esoteric sources in the 
spe of confirming their own ideas. 


utlining his plan the author states: "My study is based on the Hebrew source and the 
and Latin translations. Each verse is presented in the translation of the American 
edized Version and after an analysis of its meaning, according to available sources, 
translation is given. The rediscovery of the main concepts presented in this vol- 

my own..." (Preface p. xi). Since, this is a Scriptural rather than a Psycholo- 
study, the present reviewer felt it prudent to seek the opinion of a competent Catholic 
re Scholar. The latter has the following comments on Doctor Wolff's study: 


"As an interpretation of Scripture Doctor Wolff's book is worthless and will 
ily mislead the reader who allows himself to be duped by his apparent erudition. 
3 to the "Catholic position" (p. 38) one will find it in the Encyclical Divino 
fflante Spiritu, devoted entirely to Sacred Scripture, and not in the Humani Generis 
> which Wolff refers, using of course the unreliable New York Times report. For a 
90d example of Wolff's fantastic exegesis it would only be necessary to turn to pages 
4 ff. to see a few of his interpretations of the name Yahweh. If one is looking for 
surdities there is no end of them in this book. The cause of truth is not served by 
siting like this; it cannot be recommended to anyone.” 


College John R. McCall, S.J. 
_ Massachusetts 


BOOKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW AS OF FEBRUARY 15,°1952 


Ellis b Robert S. EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY (A PROBLEM APPROACH). 
New York: D. Van Nostrand, 1951. Pp. xi + 546. $5.00. 


Humphrey, George. THINKING (AN INTRODUCTION TO ITS EXPERIMENTAL 
PSYCHOLOGY). New York: John Wiley, 1951. Pp. xi + 331. $4.50. 


Jeffress, Lloyd A. (ed.) CEREBRAL MECHANISMS IN HUMAN BEHAVIOR. 
New York: John Wiley, 1951. Pp. xiv + 311. $6.50. 


McCasland, S. Vernon BY THE FINGER OF GOD. New York: Macmillan, 
1951. Pp. xi +146. $2.75. 


Schneiders, Alexander A. ADOLESCENT PSYCHOLOGY. Milwaukee: Bruce, 
1951. Pp. xii + 550. $4.00. 


Watson, Robert I. THE CLINICAL METHOD IN PSYCHOLOGY. New York: Harper 
and Bros., 1951. Pp. xii + TT9. $5.00. 
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